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Then at this point the stair divides into two flights 
that both curve back in a semi-circle, and thus bring 
the visitor to a hall or distributing lobby in the very 
centre of the building. The semi-circular staircase 
cage is flanked by a row of columns along which 
pass those visitors that come through the existing 
building from the Huntington Avenue side across 
the connecting gallery, which, in the completed 
scheme, provides a large hall or gallery in which 
are to be hung the Museum's collection of tapes- 
tries. This connecting gallery cannot be built now, 
owing to lack of funds, and a long and unfortu- 
nately ugly temporary connection of sheet iron will 
have to bridge the space between the present 
building and the new one. 

The galleries for paintings on the main floor are 
so devised as to embody the results gained by 
years of experiment and study. They are arranged 
to give variety in shape, in volume, and in elabo- 
ration of architectural treatment. The walls will 
be hung with draperies that give the proper tone 



to the background, or will be panelled with wood 
to make the galleries more like the rooms in which 
the pictures were originally hung generations ago. 
For the same reason the ceilings have been more 
richly treated, and marble and stone generously 
used in the decoration of the galleries and halls 
will make possible a handsome and harmonious 
setting for the pictures. A special ventilating system 
will not only insure a full supply of fresh air at all 
times, but the air will be properly humidified, to 
avoid danger to the pictures from the too great 
dryness of artificially heated halls. 

The Water-Colors of Edward D. Boit 
and John S. Sargent 

THE names of Mr. Boit and Mr. Sargent are 
inseparable. The two artists have many times 
exhibited their work together and their friendship 
is of long standing. Their many appreciative friends 
have long desired to see some of their water-colors 
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come to the Museum in Boston, for both men 
have justly gained a splendid reputation in that 
branch of painting. Three years ago it was 
hoped that the Museum would get possession 
of a remarkable collection of eighty-three water- 
colors by Mr. Sargent, but before the difficulties 
could be surmounted these paintings went to 
the Brooklyn Museum, where they are one of 
its chief treasures. As soon as it became known 
that a new series of water-colors was to be ex- 
hibited in New York in March, 1912, the 
Museum in Boston determined to examine them 
before they left the studio of the artist, and to 
purchase them immediately if that were pos- 
sible. Mr. Sargent's kindness and generosity 
were only rivalled by the modesty with which 
he questioned the merit of certain of the paint- 
ings, which he hesitated to leave with the rest ; 
it required not a little persuasion before he 
would consent to keep the collection intact. 

This series is made up of forty-five water 
colors painted during a period of three years, 
of Venice, Genoa, Florence, in Switzerland, at 
Corfu, and at Carrara. They are brilliant and 
varied studies painted at random in the sum- 
mers, when the artist left the studios in London 
where he was executing the decorative panels 
for the Public Library of Boston, and travelled 
in the mountains or in Italy. He employs sub- 
jects of the utmost diversity : studies of monu- 
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ments and of architecture ; 
of wooded landscapes ; of 
mountain summits partly 
covered with snow ; of 
young women in bright 
dresses, seated in the 
meadows, sheltered by 
colored sunshades ; of old 
grounds adorned now with 
fountains, now with statues 
or balustrades ; the court- 
yard of a chateau, which 
has stood for centuries, 
where near a sleepy yoke 
of oxen new wine is being 
made ; and finally, the 
strange marble quarries of 
Carrara, where the proc- 
esses of moving the blocks 
are to-day the same that 
they were in the time of 
the Romans. But the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of 
these paintings is the skill, 
or rather the art, with 
which Mr. Sargent has 
dealt with the play of light 
in them, whether it is on 
the facade of a building, 
under the Rialto at Venice, 
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on the plaster wall of a humble hut, on the white 
dress of a young girl, in the old gardens on the 
banks of a river, in the marble quarries, on the 
mountain tops, or simply on the washing hanging 
on the line in the sun. In them all he renders 
the variations of the light and shadow, the trans- 
parency and the reflections, with an ability that is 
the outcome of a sensitive and receptive eye and 
a love of the work. Even the most commonplace 
of subjects is ennobled by a ray of brilliant sunlight, 
or again by the richly decorative shadow of a branch. 
It is in this that the painter attains an eminence pe- 
culiar to himself, and this which 
gives his water-colors such high 
artistic value. Nearly always he 
presents the subjects in the bright- 
ness of full sunlight, but at times 
he renders with a tremendous 
reality the effects of storms in the 
mountains; or he will snatch the 
short passage of sunlight between 
storms, which seems so unapproach- 
able to painters. Throughout, he 
is the great painter of light. 

The execution of the water- 
colors is large and powerful, there 
is no hesitancy, nor the restraint 
which one might remark in his 
previous work. Each painting so 
freely executed is alive with the 
pleasure of an artist in the full 
possession of his power. Through 
them all Mr. Sargent has such a 
mastery of technique that he seems 
to have a new method at his dis- 
posal for each new effect of light 
or material. The brush strokes are 
done with such enjoyment and 
freedom that one could say, with- 



out much risk of mistake, that the paintings were 
made in the joy of vacations, of trips in company 
with friends. At times they are relieved by a 
very great delicacy, and the faces of young girls 
are painted with a minute care which almost 
reminds one of miniatures. With what charming 
attention does the forceful artist model their deli- 
cate faces ! 

The water-colors of Mr. Boit represent only 
landscapes, but they are very varied, notwithstanding. 
While a greater part of them were painted in 
1910 and 1911, some are much earlier ; for 
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New York Looking Across the East River 



Mr. Boil, who is a sin- 
cere and generous friend 
of the Museum, kindly 
consented to part with 
some of his early work, 
which has been in the 
home of his sister, Mrs. 
Hallowell. There is 
one view of Rome, 
painted from the Cam- 
pagna, the whole pic- 
ture bathed in golden 
light, which was one of 
the artist's earliest works, 
dated 1872. There 
are others of Grenada, 
Biarritz, the Basque 
country, and the Cote 
d'Azur, which were ten 
or more years later ; a 
panoramic view of Flor- 
ence painted in 1 906 ; 
and a water-color of the 
Capitol at Washington 
shining white in the sun- 
light, dated February, 

1910. After that he started on the magnificent 
series of views in Venice, Tuscany, Bologna, the 
Italian lakes, Genoa, Paris, London, and New 
York. This friendly American, who has made 
Florence his second home, is quite as appreciative 
of the character of an animated and modern city 
as of the charm of an old site, stretching out 
drowsily ; the American in him is able to grasp 
the power and force present in the movements of 
a great modern metropolis, while his Florentine 
sensitiveness of appreciation delights in the quiet 
sights of ancient cities, glorious in their ruins. 

The keynote of the art of Mr. Boit is his love 
of design, of precise forms, and also his singular 
gift of ascertaining the characteristic detail and de- 
fining it in a confusion of detail of secondary impor- 
tance. Nothing is more characteristic of his work 
than the two large views of New York, where, in 
all the jumble of by-streets and chimneys which 
are seen from a high window, Mr. Boit has known 
so clearly how to pick out the general lines of com- 
position, and has drawn them definitely, afterwards 
softening them by the haze and smoke of the city. 
It is done by the hand of a master. In others, Mr. 
Boit portrays the incessant movement on the streets 
in London, or the squares of Paris, with much feel- 
ing and accuracy. With what close perception of 
picturesqueness, of color, of lights and reflections, 
he has rendered the charming views of Venice, 
Genoa, Bologna, and Tuscany ! 

It is well known that Mr. Boit was one of the 
first to appreciate and encourage Mr. Sargent, 
whose work he brought to the attention of his 
friends. In 1 882 he had Mr. Sargent paint the 
portraits of his daughters in a group in his drawing 
room, and this splendid painting proved one of the 
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first and greatest successes of the artist. This 
picture Mr. Boit recently lent to the Museum in 
Boston, with the promise that he would leave it 
there as long as he lived. It is an added reason 
for paying joint tribute to the two men. J. G. 



Print Rooms 

Exhibition of New Accessions — 1910-191 2 

FOLLOWING the established custom of this 
department, a selection from recent accessions 
to the print collection has been placed on view in 
the Print Rooms. 

The present exhibition differs from those held in 
years past in that the great majority of the prints 
shown have been purchased, yet without depleting 
any Museum funds. The statement may seem 
strange to those who have seen the "gift" or 
" bequest '' inscriptions on practically every print, 
and a brief explanation is in order. 

In 1897 the Gray Collection, lent to the Mu- 
seum, was withdrawn by Harvard College. The 
Museum then bought a large collection, which 
bears the name Harvey D. Parker Collection, in 
commemoration of the generous donor of the fund 
used for this purchase. Aside from a few minor 
expenditures for the acquisition of prints, the col- 
lection has been dependent, for its development, 
upon gifts and bequests.* These donations were 
numerous, and many rare and beautiful prints have 
been received, both before and after 1897. It 
cannot be expected, however, that gifts received 
at different times from many different sources would 
contain just the material most needed to fill the 



*The Stephen Bullard Fund, established in 1910, has mcxlified this 
condition in a measure. 



